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DECORATIVE POSSIBILITIES OF FRUIT TREES 



By Alice Rathbone 



IN laying out new home grounds, or altering old 
* ones, an interesting feature may be made of the 
orchard by planting it along a broad walk, apart 
from the main garden, for the pure springtime joy 
thereof, as well as fruit and shade. 

This tree-flanked walk, hedged with currant and 
gooseberry bushes, broadens out midway into a 
little court, for which space is gained by extending 
the walk, at this point, back into a recess on either 
side. 

In a simple plan like this, court 
is no doubt, rather a large term 
to use, but it serves conveniently 
to express the idea to be worked out 
on a small scale here. 

The outline of the court, from 
walk to walk, is established by 
means of a low grape trellis, of 
driven posts and slats. This brings 
a sense of seclusion in the court, 
and makes a background for its 
furnishings of seats, and a table 
for serving afternoon tea or the 
simple breakfast. 

In the middle of the court, where, 
in a formal garden a 
sun-dial would have 
place, an apple tree of 
spreading habit is set. A 
sun-dial may count its 
sunny hours elsewhere, 
in this retreat we plan 
for shady hours. 

The floor is prefer- 
ably paved, rather than 
turfed or graveled ei- 
ther with broken flags, 
cobbles, or bricks, if the 
garden lie on the safe 
side of the frost line. 
The useful concrete too, 
will suggest itself, 
though as ordinarily 
used, it is the least in- 
teresting of paving ma- 
terials. Some kind of a 
flooring that can be kept 
clean with a broom is 
however very desirable, 
and if stepping stones are laid 
along the path of approach, so that 
the family may reach the court 
from the house dryshod, so much 
the better for the success of the 
outdoor room which the court is designed to be. 

So here we have a grass walk, lined with tall- 
growing, overarching cherry trees leading to the 
court and continuing beyond it, still bordered with 
fruit trees, to the furthest reach of the orchard 
walk where a crab-apple tree, having a bird bath in 
its keeping, ends the view. 

A quince bush is placed at each of the four 
outer angles of the court, and the inner angles, 




four pots of uniform size, holding dwarfed fruit 
trees or bright geraniums. Very good gray pots of 
classic form can be homemade, for this purpose, 
of concrete, shaped over a peach basket, A broken 
surface adds to their decorative effect, and this 
may be secured either by pressing small pebbles 
into the concrete while it is still soft, or by the 
bold use of incised lines. 

The May -time beauty of the ornamental orchard 
suggests its value as a background for the spring 
garden, of bulbs and alpines, 
which it is always desirable, but 
seldom possible, to locate outside 
the flower garden proper. There 
it must make way for succession 
of bloom. Off by itself, in a bor- 
der skirting the orchard walk, the 
spring garden may be left com- 
paratively undisturbed for several 
years. 

Such a border, gay with tulips 
set in the midst of yellow alyssum, 
white arabis, and pink and mauve 
aubrietia, met by the fresh green 
<^*i:^3^ of the lawn, with the blue of the 
sky over all, makes a 
wonderfully beautiful 
bit of the world of a 
May morning. And to 
the beauty of this 
spring garden the 
clouds of pink and white 
orchard blossoms, hov- 
ering near, add greatly 
with their charm. 

It is possible for the 
average home owner to 
achieve in his garden 
utility, economy of ef- 
fort and beauty, but this 
will require on his part 
a little forethought. His 
garden must be so 
planned as to require the 
minimum amount of 
care and stand the maxi- 
mum amount of neglect. 
No wonder the beauty- 
loving Japanese make 
spring pilgrimages to their plum 
and cherry groves to leave expres- 
sions of delight, in the form of 
poems, hanging from the trees. On 
this side of the Pacific, at San Jose, 
one hears of expeditions to the prune orchards of 
the region, by merry-making automobilists, who 
return with cars embowered in blossoming prune 
branches. 

Spring waits until the fruit blossoms come, to 
make her "joyous entry"; when they appear, the 
season's floral procession starts. What better place 
to view this "joyous entry than the orchard walk, 
which brings all the poetic loveliness of the fruit 
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formed by path and recesses, are emphasized with blossom time, close home, in our own door-yards. 



